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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 
Herz is a great and increasing section of our race, 
the members of which are distinguished by most 
notable idiosyncrasy of character and habits of life ; 
@ great, dismembered, incoherent, straggling mass 
of human nature, which spreads itself like a net 
over the whole of civilised Europe, hampering 
society with its meshes. Here is a people having 
no proper affinities to any of the three classes 
| which constitute civil society, if we except one 
| trifling feature, in which they certainly resemble 
| the so-called aristocracy of most countries—they 
| produce no kind of commodity themselves, but 
| subsist wholly by the industry of others. In all 
| other respects, they are quite unique and sui 
generis; a vast, miscellaneous ‘vagrant train,’ 
| without any home in the world. They live apart, 
nourishing their souls in solitude and suffering. 
| Cut off from all human sympathies, they seek no 
public thoroughfares; high-days and holidays 
| find not them flaunting in ribbons and dandyism. 
| They eschew levees and reception-rooms, as against 
| their nature. No fashionable journal carries their 
names into the inner circle of fashion, to be conned 
| there in ducal leisure. They creep about the still 
places of the earth ; they linger in the dark alleys 
| of cities, or limp about the remote suburbs, where 
| high-handed law beholds them not—stealthily 
| gathering up the crumbs of their subsistence there. 
Disdaining for the most part excessive intercourse 
with others, each member becomes the centre of 
his own existence ; cultivates no social amenities ; 
recognises no mutual obligations: his own wants, 
and not another’s, become the law of his being. 
Tattered shreds of humanity, blown over the face 
of the whole land, and finding no corner for rest 
here. 

When they sojourn in the provinces, we find 
them true children of nature. They wander ever 
over the face of the green earth, nor care to dwell 
under a canopy of wood and slate. In summer, 
when the winds are soft, and the covering of the 
earth is warm, they even make their bed on her 
bosom, and lie down under the shadow of the 


blue heavens, with its trembling stars. Ah, who 
of all the thousands that radiate annually from 
our great cities to enjoy the ‘ beauties of nature,’ as 
they call it, have so just a claim as these wander- 
ing waifs to be called true worshippers of nature, 
admirers of her grandeur, searchers of her secret ? 
Who have dallied so long with her, nor deserted 
her in any mood? Who have so often been beat 
fore and aft by the bursting of her passion in 
storms? Who like them have been ‘ penetrated 
to the marrow’ with her heats? Who so regularly 
have inhaled the quickening influences of her 
rising, and enjoyed the mellowing charms of her 
decay? Is not Nature, then, their great mother 
and comforter; the wide hospitable home where 
the secret of their lives is laid? Has not her ear 
received all their complainings and joys—their 
uttered fears and hopes? They open their dis- 
tracted bosoms, and scatter their woes to the four 
winds of heaven, They unfold their ravished 
souls, and earth drinks in the melody of their 
delight. Thus, while the properly accoutred, pro- 
fessional admirers of nature are but transitory, 
evanescent worshippers ; these are perennial. While 
the one comes forth in holiday ruffles, fat and 
‘well favoured, to catch, as it were, a spasmodic 
glimpse of her fair face, and trumpet her praises 
to an ambitious note; the other wanders in solitary 
sadness, a lean, ill-conditioned, unpretentious stray, 
folding up his admiration within his own heart. 
Moreover, they are not limited to place; their 
household gods are rooted in no spot of earth ; no 
early recollections and sacred associations have 
hallowed a secret place for them. Their sym- 
pathies are equally divided—radiate alike in all 
directions. Thus are they true cosmopolitans; 
connected with no political clubs; disturbed by 
no sectarian disputes, They ally themselves to no 
party demonstrations, and carefully avoid distin- 
guishing between classes; hence, they observe but 
one reverence—humble obeisance to all who are 
above them, and can find no place for the greatest 
of all reverences, as Goethe calls it—reverence for 
what is beneath them. Alas, they are the sediment 


of society : no class can possibly gravitate beneath 
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them. They are very greatly human. Their 
interest, their affection, their enthusiastic admira- 
tion, their garrulous itude, are open to the 
whole human race, and can be purchased by each 
unit of humanity for a penny or a crust of bread. 
A coroneted earl tosses the importunate mendicant 
a sixpence, and his lordship is rewarded by an 
excessive prostration of the creature’s body; while 
his vocal organs loudly proclaim a halleluiah of 
thanks. A hard-handed artisan charitably spares 
him a penny, and evokes the same process of 
adulation—the same loud-mouthed acknowledg- 
ments, This is a great principle which they 
observe, nor ever deviate from it. It seems to be 
the most sacred article of their creed; and they 
are all laudably scrupulous in its constant observ- 
ance. And thus this custom, which has attached 
itself to each member of the fraternity, binds them 
ther as a distinct and separate class. 

Often have I communed with these pilgrims of 
earth, who fulfil their destiny in ceaseless wander- 
ings. Often have I heard their tale of woe 
unfolded in pathetic sadness; and I write this 
with the modest consciousness that I am but one 
of many thousands who have been so honoured. 
For they are not fastidious in the selection of their 
confidants, but joyfully commit their secret to 
every ent which will wait upon their tale; they, 
as it were, call loudly: ‘Ho! every one that 
thirsteth for quaint and curious lore, not to be 
gleaned from books, gather together unto us!’ If 
they find you tolerant of their garrulity, they will 
trace the labyrinths of their history with quite 
philosophical tact and precision, cunningly insinu- 
ating that this is what it has all come to—that 

now belong to the great fraternity of alms- 

ers. Revolving these many histories in medi- 
tative leisure—miscellaneous enough as to their 
details—do we not find lurking in many of them 
the great principle of human development, yet 
recisely in an inverted order? Has Nature not 

m guilty of a capricious and wilful inversion 
of her most widely acknowledged principles here? 
Does it not appear that while she has framed her 
children generally in view of an ascending develop- 
ment—a rising from high to higher—she has fixed 
the law of existence for these wayfarers on a basis 
of descendin ~~. oy Here is a mighty, 
unsolved problem! Who of the chtnepiens bane 
considered it? 

When they begin to unfold their story, they 
instinctively seize — the bright epoch of their 
life—the focus of their existence, and skilfully 
rivet your attention to that. Then follows an 
‘Tliad of woes ;’ the chain of growing miseries, 
which, by the divine appointment of destiny, links 
their past to their present. Thus, they adroitly 
present you with a thrilling antithesis, to awaken 
the pulses of pitying emotion. There is a muscular, 
well-pastured, thriving biped: here is the same 
entity, whose personality, becoming more and 
more attenuated, is barely screened by a fluttering 
panoply of rags. Can the human mind, even if its 
thought has never travelled beyond the utilitarian 
philosophy, withstand the pleadings of such a 
contrast? Perhaps it is the shattered remains of 
an ancient soldier, who followed his riddled 
colours all over the distracted Peninsula, and 
helped to thunder down Napoleon at Waterloo. 
Perhaps it is a warrior of modern days, who tarried 
in the trenches at Sebastopol, or strenuously 


marched to battle in India. I have talked with 
such a one, whose bronze complexion and %»_ - 
ing scars confirmed the truth of his story. A » 
square-shouldered man he was, with 
and light gray eyes ; he wore the tatte d reinw 
of a jersey shirt, and a pair of disn ‘uy, 
fragmentary trousers, which bore grave indications 
of et dissolution. Yet, amid all his 
miseries, he had resolutely preserved the erect 
soldierly gait, which was the sole relic of his | 
former self that cleaved to his degenerate existence | 
—the last habit of a stronger life that lingered with |] 
him in weakness. His story was, that he had |} 
been discharged on the score of ill-health, con- |f 
tracted in India. He had no sufficient means of |f 
subsistence left for himself and family—a wife and | 
one child ; had no relations ; and being unable to 
work through failing strength, had joined himself | 
to the t miscellaneous society of wanderers, | 
Yet he carried the shred of a profession into his 
new sphere. He was ostensibly an itinerant | 
vendor of writing materials ; and thus precariously 
gathered together the elements of a subsistence— 
meagre enough. I watched him softly threading 
the lanes and avenues which intersected the 
suburbs, regulating his calls by some occult law | 
known to himself alone. By steadily keeping him | 
in view, I observed that he was particularly shy of | 
all places wearing an ambitious aspect ; and that 
he prosecuted his calling chiefly among the unpre- | 
tentious humble dwellings, that lay shrouded 
a in narrow lanes and by-ways. I stole up to 
him once more, and inquired why he consistent] 
avoided the many thriving villas that lay on his 
route. He told me that he found it difficult to get | 
his story introduced to the circles of rich people; | 
they had other genial interests which engaged | 
their attention, and.they were never in need of | 
such trifles as he sold. is was the burden of his 
explanation—reasonable enough, and wearing the 
possibility of truth. He returned to his avoca- | 
tions, and his form passed into my memory for ever. | 
Perhaps it is a faded mechanic, whose limb | 
has fallen a victim to the violence of machinery ; | 
or an sailor, driven by years and decrepitude | 
from his cherished element. Perhaps it is an | 
ambiguous, undefinable ‘citizen of the world,’ who 
has never allied his personality to any guild or | 
profession at all, but has been impelled by a | 
commission, direct from Nature herself, to take to 
the wandering. I believe if we could obtain a 
statistical report on this unique section of man- 
kind, we find A ved number of such 
roportionally great. ntric creatures, you have 
Sate ar glory in a mean place, you have 
nouri in your hearts a putrid ambition! Here 
is another point in which I have often noticed these 
ling denizens of earth to differ from the | 
members of properly consolidated society—namely, 
in the manner of their final disappearance—the 
dissolution of their bodies. Death does not come 
to them violently, without premonition, in apo- 
lectic strokes and paralysis. They are icu- 
arly careful of over-eating, and follow a method b 
which they perish daily—die, as it were, by instal- 
ment. Often have they consorted with this ‘ king 
of terrors ;’ often have they caught a glim se of 
his sepulchral visage—they have felt his breath 
from afar; nor does he often come into their 
presence without heralding his — Alas! 
they pass through a long probation of misery which 
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ushers in their final decay. Hunger and disease, 
ens W. 


i cold and nakedness, are the han 
| lead them to the grave. They are laid in the 


earth like a bleached up by the 
ocean; unclaimed, unwept. 0 ymphony of 
sorrow rises from torn, agonised hearts for them ; 
no gentle hand, in the constancy of unfading 
regret, goes forth to wreathe their grave with 


| flowers. Their memory is buried with them ; they 
}) rest in forgetfulness, Thus do they pass away— 


these isolated fragments of humanity—who prey 
upon the compassion of the humane, and make 
—e levies upon the substance of the chari- 
table. 

Here, before laying down my quill, I am 
instinctively look th- future 
of these nomadic people. Can phy~ ~_,ists tell us 
if likely to becom< _. - extinct species 
Will they fall before the law of ‘ natural selection ?” 

Will they perish in the ‘struggle for existence?’ Or 

will the principle of social progress act upon 

them, by bringing their idiosyncrasies into greater 
| prominence, and so render them more and more a 
| vistinet and isolated sect? I hope not. I would 
| rather think of a different future for them. I 

would rather see stable Society put forth her hand 
in this iling, bedraggled skirt of hers. 
I would rather see the weak and unfortunate 
wanderers ered into rest, than wearily journey- 
ing over the whole land, and watering its dark 
places with tears. I would rather see the strong and 
wilfully into labour, than 
sparely fed by crumbs from the workhouse. Meddle 


with them not, say some: ag are 
indolent, criminal ; and from these qualities reap 
their unenviable reward, They are miserable, say 
I—they are miserable. Has Nature no higher 


commission to them than to whine, to lie, to cheat, 
to steal, to devour the industry of others? Is it 
impossible for them to fulfil a human destiny—if 
not under their own impulse and guidance, under 
the mastery of others? Surely this is not impos- 
sible; surely Nature calls all her children to 


appropriate duties, And if this be the law of 


human existence, how can we be gathered to the 


| peace which dwells with humanity, while these 
| are left casting about in weariness and sorrow, not 
_ knowing where to lay their heads? 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER XVII—THE GARDEN PARTY. 


Ir was not only the county that was bidden to 
the hospitalities of Glen Druid. Gay London 
folks, friends of Mrs Ferrier and her father, came 

y down to lounge on the broad terraces, and 


play croquet on the lawn or on the sands of the 
| bay. 


At the end of his earthly pilgri , Mr 

of lifetime of 
assiduity, in having more than one live lord a 
guest beneath his roof. Lord Chillington, an old 
college friend of Sir Guy’s, was so good as to 


| promise a week of his valuable time to the honest 
| merchant, which was prolonged to a month by a 


fit of the gout. He was a very polished and 


, Stately ornament to a drawing-room, and celebrated 


for his curious anecdotes of the days of the Regency 
—which he tted with genuine pathos. His 


fishy eyes would twinkle almost like life when 
recalling those times when he and Sir Guy had so 


often heard the chimes at midnight—and would 
also have heard them had they rung at four in the 
morning. He had much more courtly manners 
than the baronet, but also distinct] ewed the 
Tartar if you chanced to scratch his skin. Dr 
Gisborne and he had once an mt together 
upon a small question of matter of e subject 
being the famous Perdita—wherein his lordship 
was proved decisively to be in the wrong; and he 
lost his temper to that extent that his scientific 
adversary had to bleed him ; notwithstanding which 
good office, he went about for the short remainder 
of his life complaining that he had been asked to 
sit at the same table, down in Cornwall, with a con- 
founded a? Lord Luttrel also honoured 
Glen Druid with his presence, accompanied by his 
brother, the Honourable Piers Mostyn, ‘ Both very 
old friends of mine and of your wife’s, Ferrier, and 
whom I have known ever since they were so high,’ 
was Sir Guy’s introduction. Mr Camellair, the 
distinguis artist, and one or two more of his 
fraternity, were also of the company ; he had come 
down expressly to paint Mrs Ferrier—the portrait 
was afterwards engraved for the Book of Beauty— 
but when his mission was done, he still staid on, 
enraptured with the effects of light and shadow on 
the Warrior's Helm. He was also partial to the 
Steinberg and green Curacoa, both of which were 
of better quality at Glen Druid than those in his 
own cellar at St John’s Wood. These artists were 
ief in time of peace: they took messages for her, 
5 om her wishes for a water-ice, caught her 
laced handkerchief in the very act of falling (such 
was their nimble grace), invented small-talk 
for her for the dinner-party in the evening. When 
they were so fortunate as to secure her private ear, 
could resist the temptation of abusing one 
another, they paid her tender compliments. ‘She 
was Snow, but had never fallen,’ said the cleverest 
of them. 

There were London ladies, too, guests at Glen 
Druid, who should by rights have been mentioned 
first ; but the presence of Lord Chillington obtruded 
itself upon my mind, and monopolised its attention. 
There was a Lady Chillington somewhere in lodg- 
ings at Bath, but nobody knew anything about her 
beyond the card-circles of that faded city, where 
she lived in great repute, however, upon five 
hundred a year, which his lordship allowed her 
out of her own money; for she had at one time 
been an heiress, There was also a Lady Luttrel, 
who accompanied her husband and brother-in-law ; 
but she was proclaimed ‘unsatisfactory’ by most 
persons of her own condition, She was undeniably 
pretty, but she had no ‘style’ It was understood 
that she was of a religious turn; which perhaps 
explained the cold discouraging look with which 
she received even the best of Lord Chillington’s 
‘reminiscences,’ when the rest of the company were 
all appreciation. Even if their tone was a little 
free, it would have shewn a more Christian spirit 
in her, it was ovserved, to have been more com- 

lacent in her reception of them, considering that 

e was a peer of the realm, and of an age to demand 
respect. With this exception—which was, it must 
be allowed, however, a very grave one—she was civil 
to every one, down to the very servants ; yet the 
company complained that ‘somehow or other they 
could not get on’ with Lady Lutirel. She had 
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people said to her au sérieux ; and they 
wondered openly how Luttrel ‘stood it’ That 
good-natured viscount removed his habitual cigar 
to laugh at this idea; assured them that his ‘ Kitty’ 
was worth the whole lot of them, Chillington 
included ; and expressed his belief that when the 
time came—and his constitution was already what 
he called ‘shaky’—and supposing what the par- 
sons said was true, he should get to heaven by 
her vicarious aid. ‘She is so deuced good, bless 
you, she’ll frank me right through, just like a 
post-letter.’ 

To do the viscount justice, it was not in view 
of this prospective advantage to himself that he 
allowed his wife to take her own way in life—to 
visit the poor, to tend the sick, and to teach in 
a Sunday school. He was not nearly so clever 
as his younger brother—he was even a down- 
right fool to smoke ten cigars a day when one 

ve him the heartburn—and he knew it ; but he 
fad sense enough to perceive what made his Kitty 
happy: perhaps his conscience pricked him that 
in one or two particulars he had done much to 
make her qnhepyy and this was his atonement, 
that he let her take her own way. At all events, 
she did so at Glen Druid; she rather avoided the 
half-dozen fashionable couples that made up the 
other guests of the Ferriers, and passed much of her 
time, by Gwendoline’s permission, in the nursery 
with the children—of whom, though passionately 
fond, she had none of her own; her brother-in- 
law, Piers, was heir-presumptive to the title of 
Luttrel. She had rather taken to Miss Blackett, 
and had more than once driven into St Medards 
to join her upon certain charitable errands. But 
Dr Gisborne was not a favourite of her ladyship : 
the freedom of his freely expressed opinions had 
shocked her ; while, on the other hand, the doctor 
had been heard to say that Lady Luttrel was the 
only one of the ‘London Lot’—as he somewhat 
contemptuously termed Mr Ferrier’s metropolitan 

ests—that was worth her salt. He com 
a (but much more tersely) in Miss Blackett’s 
private ear, to a single flower growing among a 
wilderness of weeds upon a hotbed of inodorous 
material. 

The ‘ London Lot’ and the ‘County Lot’ (exce 
the very cream of the latter) did not, to say truth, 
blend together very harmoniously : the former had 
the advantage of union and compactness, beside 
that of better understanding the (polite) art of 
war; they discussed together very unreservedly 
the characters of the less favoured guests who had 
just taken leave, and were being whirled away for 
miles over the windy moors before they got to their 
beds ; their own position afterwards gave them 
almost that superiority over the others which those 
who are invited to dinner possess over those who 
are asked to ‘come in the evening’ Perhaps it 
was not altogether without reason that the families 
of the neighbourhood accused them of giving them- 
selves airs. But, nevertheless, nobody dreamed of 
refusing an invitation to Glen Druid, where the 
hostess certainly did her very best—and, upon the 
whole, not unsuccessfully—to persuade the oil and 
vinegar to coalesce. Not a day was suffered to go 
by without an entertainment of some sort. There 
were dinner-parties, dancing-parties, and acted 
charades, in which last it was the universal regret 
that Gwendoline declined to appear. Mr Ferrier 
had not expressed any objection to her doing so, 


but with delicate tact she had anticipated his view 
of the matter, and pleased him by abstaining from 
taking part in them. 

She Mind won Lady Luttrel’s ay too by 
that prudent course, and the two sat close together 
one entire evening, talking more familiarly than 
usual about Marion and Eady, and how the fisher. 
men’s families got on in stormy weather. The 
quiet beauty of the viscountess afforded an exqui- 
site foil to the imperial charms of Mrs Ferrier; 
and they were both much admired ; but it was 
admitted on all hands that there were many Lady 
Luttrels in the world, and only one Gwendoline, 
The latter wore a ceaseless smile, although she 
endured ten minutes of agony while she watched 
Piers Mostyn, as Pyramus, make love in dumb- 
show (but with great naturalness) to one Miss 
Beauvoir, as Thisbe. 

Beside these evening gaieties, there were often 
entertainments in the daytime—fétes and garden- 
parties. On one of those occasions, Susan Barland, 
who was now dressmaker in ordinary to Marion 
and Eady, had been asked by the former, with 
Gwendoline’s permission, to take tea in the 
nursery. It was the first time she had visited 
Glen Druid since her dismissal, almost two years 
ago ; and how different, thought she, was the scene 
before her, as she wound along the path that led to 
the back of the house, and gazed through the tall 
hedge of sea-tamarisk upon the terraced gardens, 
to that which she had left about the house of 
mourning. A band of music, hidden in the grotto, 
was playing some lively air, and the fountains 
were leaping in the sun, as if to the >. Upon 
the lawn was a vast tent, canopied with silk, where 
scores of fine folks were merry-making and taking 
refreshment ; while from the croquet-ground came 
little bursts of laughter between every tap of the 
balls. How utterly the memory of her late mistress 
seemed to have faded away! She saw Gwendoline 
attended by a little knot of obsequious cavaliers, 
and looking like a queen with her courtiers. Why 
shoulda sensation of dislike which almost amounted 
to horror have thrilled through Susan’s frame as 
she regarded her? What had the present Mrs 
Ferrier ever done to her, to cause her to entertain 
such hostile feelings? Had she not been forgiving? 
—nay, did not her own presence in the grounds of 
Glen Druid at that moment testify to Gwendoline’s 
good will towards her? Susan asked herself these 

uestions, but something within her also furnished 
the reply. She did not believe in the genuineness 
of Mrs Versier’s ‘makings-up’ with her, or in the 
kindness for which she was doubtless expected to 
eredit her. She did not think her at all a woman 
likely to forgive an injury, and, least of all, such 
an offence as she had committed—namely, an 
attempt to prejudice her with those whose favour 
she sought. Others might be hoodwinked, if they 
pleased to be so, but not she. Why, she felt as 
certain that yonder woman was a false schemer, as 
that she was the most beautiful creature that ever 
wore woman’s shape. Her beauty might dazzle 
all mankind, and even womankind, but it did not 
dazzle her. She had heard of serpents that 
fascinated their victims before destroying them ; 
and although this one had not destroyed her 
former mistress, she had certainly fascinated her, 
and suffered her to perish without warnin; 
perhaps both soul and body. And yet she 
paren the end which doubtless she in view 
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from the moment she had set foot in that house as 
an unsuspected guest. All had gone well with her, 
and she was even in a position to be magnanimous 
and patronising to an honest woman who had done 
her Mest to expose her schemes, It was this 
indifference to her own hostility and show of 
kindly patronage that stung Susan most. Her 
soul was exceedingly filled with the scorning of 
her that was at ease, and with the contempt of the 
proud. She had ventured, trusting to the weapon 
of Right, to cross swords with this accomplished 
fencer, and after _— disgracefully disarmed, had 
been treated with galling generosity. 

For sympathy in her defeat she looked in vain. 
Even her husband thought her prejudiced and foolish 
in her antagonism to Mrs Ferrier, and had rather 
peremptorily forbidden it to be openly exhibited ; 
it was quarrelling, he said, with their own bread and 
butter. Susan was, however, no more inclined to 
do that than Mr Barland ; only, she was not grateful 
for her enemy’s favours, but considered all she 
received from her as so much spoiling of the Phil- 
jetines. She had no wish to d open war ; she 
had had enough of that, but would wait patiently, 
silently, until she caught her foe at a disadvantage. 
Such an opportunity would offer itself one day, she 
felt sure, if she only waited long enough. In the 
meantime, she had a strong attraction to the house 
in the dear children, over whom she felt it her 
mission to watch, Even while making this reflec- 
tion, Marion herself came riding by on a white 

my, led by a groom, while Lady Luttrel held 

r lightly on the saddle, though she rode with 
quiet courage, as was her wont, and would have 
been quite safe alone. She was a very self-reliant 
intelligent child, and not easily excited ; but per- 
eeiving Susan through the slender hedge, she 
clapped her hands, and cried out: ‘ There is Susie. 
O Susie, do come and see my dear Ady Uttel’ 

Thus adjured, Susan came forward, and paid her 

to her ladyship, and kissed the child. 

‘Tum alon,’ cried Marion ; ‘00 go one side, and 
Ady Uttel the other, But no,’ she said; ‘ poor 
Eadh up-stairs, go and fetch her.’ 

‘Year dear Marion, that is right,’ said her lady- 
7 approvingly ; ‘we must not forget baby sister. 
I think, Susan, if you were to tell the nurse to 
her out’—— 

‘No, no; Susie tum too,’ interrupted the child. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Lady Luttrel, smiling, 
es her out yourself: the music will delight 


‘I thank your ladyship, but I should not like to 
go amongst the quality,’ said Susan modestly ; ‘and 
perhaps Mrs Ferrier might object.’ 

‘I will take the blame on my own shoulders, 
oem, if there should be any blame, which, how- 
am will not be Mrs 
as ou y on purpose that you might see 
the ssletian, I am sure; and besides, if _ feel 
shy, you can avoid the company, and take Eady 
round the Warrior's Helm; the sea-air will do her 

Susan took the baby and Lady Luttrel’s advice 
accordingly. She found the narrow path round 
the stranye-shaped promontory quite deserted ; 
everybody was in the garden or on the terrace. 
Only the music and the murmur of voices blended 
faintly on the ear with the lap of the waves upon 
the crags ay with their soft sweep on the 


termed sentimental; but though she had never 
read a line of me in her life — her chapel 
hymns could be so called), and was over thirty 
years of age, and had always kept her maiden eyes 
on the main chance at least as much as on Samuel 
her swain, yet she was not uninfluenced by the 
romance of the situation. She did not forget that 
it was upon this very walk—to which he had been 
admitted by favour of the gardener—that Samuel 
had declared his love for her between the puffs of 
his pipe, in a quiet philosophic way, which pleased 
her perhaps quite as much as raptures would have 
done. It was years ago now, but the recollection 
of it was distinct enough, and only made the more 
mellow and harmonious by the intervening time. 
She had no regret to trouble her; her present 
was sufficiently satisfactory ; but still she felt that 
indefinable sorrow for the past because it is past, 
from which none of us are altogether free ; and it 
was with something of tender melancholy that, 
with Eady clasped in her she drew near to 
the identical spot—a sort of natural arbour in the 
rock—where Mr Samuel Barland had suddenly 
removed his pipe from his lips with unwonted 
alacrity, passe the back of his hand rapidly across 
his mouth, and kissed her for the first time. 

The locality had, in her opinion, been ill judged, 
inasmuch as any one using the path must needs come 
suddenly upon a couple so engaged, and she had 
never, therefore, given Mr Barland the opportunity 
of so misconducting himself again in that particu- 
lar spot ; but it was all the more sacred to her, as 
having been the scene of that first embrace, and of 
it only. As she turned the corner with a step 
noiseless and slow, in consonance with these tender 
reminiscences, she suddenly discovered that Sam’s 
idea—or rather something very like it—was bein 
a yp The tall gentleman, with the smal 

lack moustache and olive complexion, was not 
absolutely saluting the tall lady, whose face she 
could not see, but they were without doubt what 
is termed ‘laying their heads together’ uncom- 
monly close. Susan drew back unobserved, and 
not a little amused. Well, the Quality were only 
like other people, it seemed, after all. It would be 
something to tell Sam when she got home, and 
would make him laugh in his dry way. With all 
her thrift and matter-of-fact ways, Susan was a 
true woman, and, as such, deeply interested in all 
love affairs. Without disturbing or unfairly pry- 
ing upon these two young people, she was deter- 
mined to know who they were, and especially, 
anxious to recognise the lady. She waited, there- 
fore, with her little charge, on a seat that was placed 
on the narrow isthmus which joined the Warrior's 
Helm to the mainland, and by which all those 
who were on that promontory must needs pass on 
their way back. Some time elapsed before her 
tience was rewarded, but at last the same tall 
ady made her appearance alone, and walking 
rather fast. To Susan’s genuine horror, she per- 
ceived it was Gwendoline herself, who had thrown 
a brown mantle over her light dress she had seen 
her wearing but a few minutes before, and had 
thereby escaped her recognition. 

‘ Ah, Susan, is that you with my darling Eady ?’ 
said Mrs Ferrier —- ‘I am glad to see 
you at Glen Druid again. But I feel the wind 
somewhat chilly here, even through this warm 
cloak: I think you had better take baby in.’ 


sandy beach. Susan was uot what is generally 


It was evidently Gwendoline’s intention to 
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accompany her, and see her safely away before her 
late companion should come up, but his impatience 
frustrated this Hardly had Susan begun to move, 
when the young gentleman she had just seen 
talking so confidentially to his hostess, came strid- 
ing after them, and humming a gay tune. Susan 
Barland could almost have sworn that she saw 
a significant glance of caution shoot from Mrs 
Ferrier’s quiet features as he came up; and as if 
in answer to it the young man observed : ‘I have 
been looking for you everywhere, Mrs Ferrier, 
having been deputed to enlist you for croquet.’ 

‘Very good, Mr Mostyn,’ she replied. ‘I will 
just take one kiss of my sweet y, and shall 
then be at —_ service; though I am but an 
indifferent player, I do assure you.’ 

‘An indifferent player!’ thought Susan, with 
—y yr filling her honest breast, as she lifted 
up the child for what she deemed that ‘Judas’ 
kiss:’ ‘ you are the craftiest player and play-actor 
that ever breathed. I have always suspected you 
to be a bad one, but I never thought you were so 
bad as this.” 

At tea in the nursery, all that evening, Susan 
could scarcely think of anything else than what 
she had just seen; and on her way home across 
the solitary moor it engrossed her wholly. She 
had now not the least intention of telling her 
husband of that interview to which she had been 
witness. She was not going to be misjudged a 
second time, or make any accusation without the 
proofs. But she was fully convinced in her own 
mind that ‘that ’ere Mrs Ferrier was one of the 
wickedest of women.’ Flirtations among single 
folks she could blink at; ‘young people will be 
= people, and one must expect such things ;’ 
je women to a0 ber 
! 


Mrs Barland, it is needless to say, was a very 
personage, and totally ignorant of the 
manners and customs of polite society; but in 
addition to this, and what really gave some 
virtuous indignation—she ised at the 
second glance, in the Honourable Piers Mostyn, 
that identical ‘bonnie laddie’ who had accom- 
_ Miss Treherne, seven months ago, down 
lendallack mine, as a common workman. 

‘Ah, my poor master, my r old master !’ 
exclaimed honest Susan ; ‘you have brought this 
upon your ain sel, for I would ha’ warned you if 

ou would ha’ let me. But I do mourn for your 
innocent bairns.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DR GISBORNE’S PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES. 


If Susan Barland was tormented (as was doubt- 
less the case) with the idea that Mrs Ferrier was 
not only triumphant but happy in the success of 
her schemes, she might have spared herself that 
pang. Gwendoline was consumed with disgust, 
with weariness, with impatience. The tual 
necessity for acting her did not leave her one 
hour of ease. She was devoured too by the fire of 
jealousy. Quite superfluously, and solely because 
it flattered her self-love to be so, she had been ve 
urgent upon Piers to conduct himself as thoug 
his affections were entirely disengaged, and he had 
carried out her instructions to ‘the letter. The 
flirtations to which she had been a witness rankled 


in her mind like poison ; every glance, every smile 
of his, bestowed another, like 
a dart; while those which she did not see, but 
imagined, drove her to frenzy. It was not words 
of tenderness alone that were exchanged between 
him and her in Mr Samuel Barland’s bower on 
the Warriors Helm, and elsewhere. Bitter re- 
proaches, passionate appeals, were uttered on the 
one side; and upon the other, apologies, excuses, 
denials, all more or less unsatisfactory. She was 
more beautiful than ever, or perhaps she might 
have escaped from the toils in spite of herself, 
When she was with him, Piers was devoted to her; 
she was his empress, his pole-star, as she had ever 
been ; but was there (she knew he was asking 

imself) any reasonable probability of her ever 
becoming his wife ? 

Yes, there was. At all events, the event was 
more probable than it had been. It was openly 
remarked that Mr Ferrier was growing feebler 
both in body and mind than his age would 
warrant, when his former activity was taken into 
account. Gwendoline’s influence over him was 
unbounded ; he was dotingly fond of her, he was 
her slave; but while he hugged the gilded chain, 
he secretly felt its weight. He was aware, and 
uncomfortably a’ though he did not own it 
even to himself—of his inability to cope with her 
strong will. From whatever causes, however, he 
was aging and ailing, and Mrs Ferrier came suddenly 
to the conclusion that Glen Druid was too gay; 
that the eternal racket was too much (as it well 
might be, for even the most well-bred people make 
some noise) for her husband’s nerves, and that he 
needed quiet. The guests must all be sent away, 
and above all the Honourable Piers Mostyn. 

The interview in which she stated this resolve 
was the stormiest that had yet passed between her 
lover and herself, though she did her best to 
exercise self-control. She knew that he was weary 
of her reproaches, and the idea of his getting tired 
of her plunged her in despair ; yet how should she 
do otherwise than reproach him? What made her 
more bitter against him than even his flirtations, 
was the secret conviction she entertained of havi 
— his contempt from the very scheme she 
laid to secure him. He did not express this openly, 
indeed; but there was a certain change in his 
manner towards her, since she had become Mr 
Ferrier’s wife, which she did not fail to mark, and 
which filled her with indignation. He was not so 
respectful as he had been; he treated her, not 
with actual coarseness, but with that sort of cama- 
raderie which she had noticed to prevail among a 
certain class of men—the artists, for instance—just 
as if she were a man. This was intolerable to her ; 
she felt it as keenly as any innocent girl insulted 
by a rude jest; and yet she could not resent it; 
could not ask him what he meant by such a 

For suppose he was to tell her? 

It was infamous of him ; it was cowardly ; for 
supposing she had planned this scheme, this man 
had assented to it, and what right had he now to 
turn round and despise her for having carried it 
out—thus far? She had nothing to as a 
reason for his departure save her great love for 
him, out of — for which, out of pity for the 
pain it caused her, she besought him to fond her 
to bear her lot alone. It was surely as tender a 
confession as woman could make to man, and 
ought to have availed her at once. But ‘Why 
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should he leave Glen Druid ?’ was his half-obstinate,| can imagine ; indeed, nobody could imagine it. 
half-careless inquiry. What his tone seemed to | It was rather horrible, vata 
her sensitive ear to imply was: ‘What did it} ‘That’s delightful!’ exclaimed Gwendoline, 
matter if her reputation should be imperilled ; if clapping her hands ther like cymbals to her 
their confidential walks and talks ae should | laugh-music. ‘I love horrible stories’ And she 
be remarked be if society should begin to look | seated herself playfully on the footstool at Mr 
askance at her? What then? She could hold her | Ferrier’s feet, who laid his hand upon her silken 
own, and be very agreeable company out of| head, and smiled with pleasure at her girlish joy. 
society.’ ; It was seldom that the stately Gwendoline unbent 
Poke he did not mean to imply this, or at | her dignity so far, even to her husband, 
least all of it; but he had cutitel a way with} ‘I will give you a tableau out of my story, 
him which he would not have used she been | instead of the story itself, said the doctor slowly. 
still Gwendoline Treherne. She conquered at last, | ‘It is a very striking one; the most striking save 
as she always did, when the whole force of her| one that I ever witnessed ; and you shall guess it, 
will was pitted against his; but the victory was | just as om it were one of those ¢ es that 
only just gained, and, as it were, by a dead-lift.| were acted here a month ago or so, Imagine a 
When she had won it, and he had promised to | provincial town in France, with every shop shut 
—t the next day, she began to wish that she| up, and every window (though that was from 
lost it. For how was the life she led to be| another cause), and all the people out of their 
endured without him? Moreover, she was tortured | houses assembled in an open space in front of the 
with the thought, that when away from her he| Palais de Justice, or crowding the little heights 
would forget her, would be unfaithful to her. It| that command it. They are all intently gazing 
was y evident enough that he was tired of | upon what is going on in the centre of this space, 
waiting for her. ive furnaces are ranged there in a circle, and 
As for the rest of the gay ™_ they were got | supplied with charcoal from a huge brazier, which 
away easily enough, by help of Dr Gisborne. They | is constantly kept at a red heat: a dense and fetid 


were made to understand that illness of some sort | vapour overhangs all ; but in front of the furnaces 
was threatening Glen Druid, and made off iike | are chemists with their alembics.’ 

rats from a sinking ship. The doctor himself} ‘My dear doctor, I have guessed it,’ said Mr 
always denied it; but he, or somebody, circulated | Ferrier with a movement expressive of disgust. 
a report—which was somewhat corroborated by | ‘I read the whole account of the horrid thing in 


Marion, always delicate, being kept in bed with | the re. 
a sore throat one morning—that there was scarlet} ‘But J have not read it. Oh, please, let the 
fever in the nursery. my | Luttrel would have | doctor go on, Bruce. I am so interes 
offered to stay and nurse the children, but that | could all these people have been about ?’ 
her husband, reasonably enough, forbade it; but| ‘They were employed in the detection of an 
with the rest, including Sir W himself, it was | infamous crime—a murder, continued the doctor 
sauve qui peut. The house was cleared in twenty-| gravely. ‘Within the court-house, the scene was 
four hours. almost as curious. It was crammed with spectators, 
Mr Ferrier, though ignorant of the cause of his | as the streets were, and at least one- of these 
ests’ departure, was undoubtedly relieved by it. | were ladies—not only women, I mean, but ladies 
e was glad to be left once more in quiet, and to | of fashion. There was Yy @ poor nm in 
the enjoyment of the society of his wife, of whom, | the court, into which it cost an unofficial person a 
as a hostess with many duties, he had of late seen | napoleon to enter. The eg as well as the 
very little. On their first evening alone, Dr ies, all held a smelling-bottle, which they almost 
Gisborne, always a welcome visitor, chanced to| constantly applied to their nose, for the odour 
drop in. He had not been much with them whilst | from without filled the whole place. I was told 
the house was full; perhaps that e-at-arms | that seven hundred smelling-bottles were sold in 
with va | Lord Chillington, the remembrance of | Tulle that morning.’ 
which, however, always made the doctor laugh, ‘I really think, doctor,’ remonstrated Mr Ferrier 
had a little vexed him; and beside that, he uneasily, ‘you might spare Gwendoline these 
been a pee ae in France, on a visit to Duvergier, | details. 
the great st. The doctor laughed good-humouredly ; he was 
‘We are delighted to see you, doctor, since you | thinking how ill this old gentleman a 
don’t come as a doctor, but as a friend, said Mr /| the strength of his wife’s character, and how little 
Ferrier warmly. ‘I don’t think my wife has| he guessed with what strange stories he (the 
been quite easy, on account of the children, all | doctor) had regaled her before now. 
the time you have been away ; she has no confi-| ‘ Very well, he said ; ‘so be it. Perhaps I am 
dence in anybody but you.’ a little too professional in my narration, but 
‘ My dear Mr Ferrier, your wife has confidence | Duvergier sent for me expressly to take part in 
in herself, which is worth all the faith in doctors | some of his experiments connected with the affair 
twice over; but I do flatter myself she is glad to | in question. e French analysts are certainly 
see me back. far in advance of us—that is, the best of them; for 
‘That is not flattery, since it is honest fact,’ | indeed these provincial chemists would have done 
said Gwendoline simply. ‘I have heard nothing | nothing of themselves. It was Orfila and Duvergier, 
but small-talk for three months. Do, doctor, now | as you may remember, Mr Ferrier, and not they, 
tell us something worth hearing. I have scarcely | who discovered arsenic in every portion of the 


seen you since you have been in France. What did | body. 
you do there ? Body! What body?’ inquired Gwendoline 


‘Well, I did nothing, Mrs Ferrier; but what I} with interest. ‘This is no charade; this is a 
saw done was one of most curious things you | positive riddle—and I cannot guess it.’ 
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‘Stop a little, said the doctor. ‘In the middle 
of this court-house is a lady of surpassing beauty, 
and not twenty a of age, and upon her all eyes 
are directed. She is dressed in elegant mourning ; 
her handkerchief is edged with black lace, and 
her smelling-bottle is of black and gold. Beside 
her stands a young and handsome advocate, who 
is pleading her cause with enthusiastic eloquence. 
He is pleading for her life, for she is a criminal at 
the bar of justice, accused of ’"—— 

‘It is Madame Laffarge,’ exclaimed Gwendoline 
with an involuntary shudder. 

‘There, you see you have given her quite a 
shock, Gisborne,’ said Mr Ferrier angrily. ‘lam 
really astonished at yee imprudence, 

‘Nay ; don’t scold the doctor, said Gwendoline, 
lifting her white hand above her head, the fingers 
of which the old man pressed fondly to his - 
* Of course, I was shocked, but I am also immensely 
interested. I heard Lord Luttrel talking about 
the case only the other day; but then he tells 
stories so ill. Now, pray, go on with your narrative, 
oo ; I must hear the end, now you have got 
so far. 

‘Well, I have told you the worst, my dear Mrs 
Ferrier. The rest was all in the French _ and 
more like what one sees in a stage-play than the 
genuine drama of life. When Madame Laffarge’s 
counsel closed his defence, which he did in tears, 
the audience all rose and cheered him; and when 
the commissioners, who had been sent down for 
the purpose, and before whom the case was tried, 
announced that no poison had been detected in 
the exhumed remains, and thereby acquitted the 
lady, the court rose at her as the pit does in a 
theatre at some favourite actress, and screamed 
themselves hoarse with applause.’ 

‘But I thought she was found guilty after all?’ 
observed Gwendoline carelessly, her interest having 
apparently ceased with the result of the trial. 

*She was acquitted at Tulle, but she was tried 
a few days afterward in Paris, when Duvergier and 
the rest were the analysts; and, as I said, they 
found arsenic in every portion of the body that 
was submitted to them. There was not a doubt 
about her guilt; but she was young and beautiful, 
and poor Monsieur Laffarge’—the doctor was 
within a hair-breadth of drawing a very unpleasant 
parallel, but saved himself with nimble dexterity 
—‘and poor Monsieur Laffarge had been very 
unpopular, and indeed deserved to be so.’ 

*I forget whether they hung the wretched 
woman ?’ observed Mr Ferrier. 

‘Nay, they don’t hang in France. Did they 
put her to death? you would ask. Well, though, 
in my opinion, she richly deserved it, they did not. 
They found—in her youth and beauty, I suppose 
— extenuating circumstances.” She was con- 
demned to hard labour for life, and exposure in 
the pillory.’ 

‘Poor wretch!’ sighed Mr Ferrier pitifully ; 
‘that must have been worse than death itself to 
one like her,’ 

‘Not at all,’ returned Dr Gisborne, positively. 
‘There you are quite mistaken: in your eyes, of 
course, it seems so; but not to one like her. There 
is nothing which scoundrels of both sexes fear so 
much as th, and what may happen afterward. 
There are some well-meaning folks who would do 
away with capital punishment. If they effect 
their object, and the good results which they 


anticipate do not flow, I only hope that future 
murderers will confine their attentions to their 
friends, or let a law be passed that henceforth 
nobody shall be hung for murdering those who 
object to capital punishment: that would meet 
everybody’s views. Every crime should have its 
fit penalty, and it should never be made a matter of 
indifference to the criminal whether he add murder 
—to which there is always a temptation, from the 
impunity it insures—to his offence or not.’ 

‘Yet those two convicts spared my life and 
Fanny’s that night at Bedivere Court,’ observed 
Gwendoline, ‘ although they had already committed 
murder,’ 

‘ Nay, only one of them had—that is, as a prin- 
cipal; and he, according to your own account, 
would have cut your throat without remorse. The 
other, who had been only an accessory to the 

revious crime, was your protector, if you remem- 

Thus, your experience only corroborates my 
argument. course, there are some persons who 
have really no fear of death at all, and whom, 
therefore, capital punishment would not deter. 
The Chinese go to the scaffold quite philosophically, 
and smoke their cheroots to the last moment. 
1805, I was invited by the surgeon in Newgate to 
visit a man named Heygate, under sentence of 
death there. It was a very curious study. In all 
my travels, I never saw so great a savage. He 
tried to strangle his keeper the night before he 
was hung; he terrified the ordinary by his 
blasphemies, and even upon the scaffold reproached 
his fellow-criminal for listening to the good man; 
and he cheered heartily as he kicked off his shoes, 
to prevent the fulfilment of some prophecy of his 
friends that he would die in them, But I would 
hang these philosophers, notwithstanding their 
stoicism; nay, even because of it, since such 
creatures must be all the more difficult to deter 
from crime. The fact is, however, these merely 
brutish natures are very rare. Our murderers fear 
the rope above all things; and Madame Laffarge 
would have shrunk from the guillotine far more 
than from the pillory and the galleys.’ 

Mr Ferrier was not a man to feel much interest 
in criminal psychology, nor indeed to be interested 
in any abstract question whatever. His success in 
life had been chiefly owing to a nature essentially 
practical, and which had never been diverted from 
the object of its pursuit by theoretical ideas. He 
— and muttered something about having a 
etter of importance to write that night, but the 
doctor was too occupied with his topic to remark it. 

‘These poisoners all seem so stupid,’ remarked 
Mr Ferrier impatiently, and as thou h stupidity 
had been the worst feature in a poisoner’s character : 
‘they always get found out.’ 

‘Not always,’ said Dr Gisborne pravely ‘not 
nearly so often as you imagine. It is not that 
science fails in her mission, nor even the police, 
but crimes are often smoothed—even very great 
ones—from social considerations.’ 

‘ Now shall we hear, my dear Gwendoline,’ said 
Mr Ferrier, smiling, ‘that the aristocracy of this 
country are greatly given to putting folks out of 
the way by violence. I am quite sure that is what 
our radical friend here is about to tell us.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear sir,’ replied the doctor, 
laughing. ‘Murder is quite an exceptional pecca- 
dillo even with them. But I have seen some 


examples of it too. I had once the honour of 
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being called in to attend an English mtlord, travel- 
ling on the continent, and suffering from a very 
curious disease ; he was wasting away into his 

ve, and none could guess the cause of it. A 
male relative in whom he placed every confidence 
recited his case to me with the most tender emotion, 
and entreated my aid, since there were none but 
foreign physicians to attend upon him. I paid 
him a visit accordingly, but could make nothing of 
his symptoms, unless (which seemed very improb- 
able) he was suffering from the effects of some 
irritant poison. For some days I found nothing to 
corroborate this view ; but presently he ha pened 
to let fall the fact that he had bequeathed his fair 
companion a handsome independence after his 
d Then I watched her as narrowly as I 
watched my patient. She was so devoted to him 
(he said), that she even prepared his food for him 
with her own hands. analysed the food, but 
found nothing of a suspicious character ; and the 
milord grew worse every day. At last, when I 
knew the lady would be absent for a few hours, 
I entered her ents, and made a most minute 
ingly flat, as if the stuffing en out o} 
an: and, in a locked drawer, I came upon a 
small box, with a sort of sa’ machine inside it, 
but of the most fairy proportions. Upon the cut- 
ting instrument, which was as sharp as a razor, 
at apparently as clean, I detected, by help of the 
microscope, something which solved the mystery. 
She was accustomed to chop horsehair a y 
fine, and mix it with his lordship’s food. This 
irritated the stomach unceasingly, and would have 
killed him in about a fortnight from the time I 
made the one 8 To all intents and purposes, 
the woman was, of course,a murderess. Yet her 
intended victim not only declined to prosecute her, 
but retained her in the same confidential position 
as she occupied before, except that he relieved her 
from the duties of the cuisine. “I don’t like 
Govged horsehair in my dishes, Julie,” said he 

uietly ; and she understood him at once, and 
eerfully acceded to the new arrangement, which 
exists, I Laiere, to this day.’ 

‘There is another instance of stupidity in 
poisoners,’ observed Mr Ferrier, ‘to use a sausage- 
machine and chop up the stuffing of the chairs! 
Why did she not give him some slow poison ?’ 

. , Sena there is no such thing, my dear sir ; it 
is only the novelists who describe people being put 
out of the world by degrees. The operation cannot 
be suspended, as is vulgarly supposed, but must 
needs manifest itself within a very short period.’ 

‘Then why did not his lady-friend give him 
prussic acid ?’ asked Mr Ferrier, with that testy 
obstinacy which a dull man so often exhibits coin- 
cidently with his ignorance. ‘A few drops would 
have secured her legacy in half a minute—or even 
a few seconds—would it not ?’ 

‘Well, not necessarily so soon as that. I have 
read of an instance—I think Taylor quotes it—of 
a man who walked about and smoked a pipe after 
a large dose of it. But its action is very rapid ; so 
rapid, indeed, that death by prussic acid almost 
inevitably excites suspicion and produces inquiry” 

‘And yet you doctors give it to your patients, 
do you not?’ said Mr Ferrier, yawning. ‘I have 
heard it spoken of as being a remedy—or, at all 
events, a mitigation—for some complaints.’ 

‘We prescribe it occasionally, without doubt, 


and find it very useful. Poison v. Palsy is a case 
often tried in medicine ; and for palpitation of the 
heart it is recommended, but, of course, only in the 
smallest quantities: one drop in a wineglass of 
water, for instance, would be a sufficient dose.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Mr Ferrier carelessly.—‘ Gwen- 
doline, my dear, I must leave you to do the 
honours to Dr Gisborne, while I write a letter 
I shall get him to be good 
enough to post for me at St Medards ;’ and, stoop- 
ing own, he touched the forehead of his young 
wife with his lips, and left the room. 


THE HOLY GRAIL AND OTHER POEMS.* 


A NEW poem by Mr Tennyson must be attractive 
for its own sake, but it possesses more than the 
isolated interest of its own individual merits. It 
serves to mark the growth and development of a 
mae which for the last forty years past has 

unfolding itself before the eyes of the public. 

Ever since his first ya weg as an author, 
Mr Tennyson has had indeed his small circle of 
enthusiastic admirers, but it was a long time before 
they brought the public generally to their side. 
Affected, turgid, obscure, fantastic, morbid, unnatural, 
are a few of the epithets which we were certain 
to encounter in a review of a new work by Tenny- 
son fifteen or twenty years ; and it must 
confessed that his earliest efforts in poetry gave 
but small and uncertain indications of the genius 
which he has since proved himself to 
His first volume of poems was made up of such 

jieces as Claribel and Lilian, The Merman and the 

ermaid, The Dying Swan, and so forth. Doubt- 
less, there was to be found in them command of 
metre, richness of phraseology, care and originalit 
in the choice of epithets, but no trace of any hig 
or sustained poetic power. They were like the 
sketches with which a great painter may exercise 
his brush and amuse his leisure; but there is no 
sign of the power of composition necessary to the 
of a noble and enduring masterpiece. 

he second series, published three years after- 
wards, was doubtless a great advance upon the 
first; Ginone, The Palace of Art, The Lotos Eaters, 
and The Lady of Shallott, might stamp any man 
with the mark of genius ; but still the highest form 
of art is wanting in them; the human interest is 
subordinate ; the details of the picture predominate 
over the composition. It was not till he reached 
the third series that the poet seemed to be conscious 
of the powers which he really [age and to 
be rising to the highest level of his genius. In 
this series we have in the Morte d Arthur his 
first essay at epic poetry ; while the sketches which 
filled up the volume, such as Sir Galahad, St 
Agnes, St Simeon Stylites, and Ulysses, soar high 
above the Mermen and Mermaids and Lilians and 
Adelaides of his earliest efforts. 

From this time forward, Mr Tennyson’s right, 
at anyrate, to be listened to with attention, an 
judged with care, was universally conceded, though 
each successive production of his pen, as 
Princess, In Memoriam, and Maud, was the battle- 
field of contending reviewers, the occasion of fierce 
attacks and stout-hearted vindications. Somehow 
or other, in the interval between the appearance 
of Maud in 1855 and the Idylls of the King in 


* By Alfred Tennyson. London: Strahan & Co. 
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1859, the opposition died away; and the latter |° 


work, being the filling up and working out of 
the story of King Arthur and his court, of which 
the Morte @ Arthur was the earliest, the pres- 
ent volume is the latest and concluding portion, 
respect. e may say, then, e story 
King Arthur and his Order of the Round Table 
which stands out as a unique effort among all 
Mr Tenhyson’s works, has been received by the 
public with an exceptional approval, an — 
which has increased with the publication of each 
successive fragment. For with each successive 

rtion brought before the world, new light 

been continually thrown a the meani 

of the story; and the detailed beauties whic 
were from the first acknowledged, have been 
elevated and informed by a growing insight into 
the high and noble — which inspired the 
whole. Now we have the whole ‘mind of the 
mystery,’ the master-thought which inspired the 
noble allegory, and it is all the more welcome 
w dace of its not having been brought too 
obtrusively before the reader, but kept, as all 
allegorical signification should be kept, in due 
subordination to the literal and natural meaning. 

Our readers will remember the stories in the 
Idylis of the King of Enid, Vivien, and Elaine. 
In Enid, the rumours then beginning to prevail 
of Guinevere’s faithlessness, unsettle the mind of 
Geraint, inspire him with a morbid jealousy of his 
wife, and unfit him for the duties of his —* 
calling. In Vivien, we have the triumph of 
sensuality over intellect; and in Elaine, the 
sacrifice of the —_— love of a pure and artless 
country maiden for Launcelot, whose 


Honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful made him falsely true. 


At this point in the progress of the degeneracy of 
the Order, the volume now before us takes up the 
story. In the quest after the Holy Grail, the best 
and worthiest of the knights, conscious of their 
decadence, seek, with natural impatience, in visions, 
raptures, and miracles, that restoration to the 
purer standard of happier days, which the honest 

rformance of their ordinary duties alone could 
Prin Not that the hoped-for vision of the Holy 
Grail was an enthusiast’s dream for all of them: 
to Sir Galahad, in whom the fire of purity and 
faith had never paled, the vision was a reality 


* Ah Galahad, Galahad,’ said the king, ‘for such 
As thou art is the vision, not for these. 

The holy nun and thou have seen a sign— 
Holier is none, ype than she— 

A sign to maim this Order that I made. 


And ye, 

What are ye ?—Galahads ?—no, nor Percivales— 

With strength and will to right the wronged; of 

power 

To lay the sudden heads of violence flat. 
But one hath seen, and ail the blind will see. 
Go, since your vows are sacred, being made : 
Yet—for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass through this hall—how often, O my knights, 


Lost in the 


on his separate quest, 
and experiences his own — adventures ; but 
no one of sees the Holy 
certainty assurance, save who is 
conducted by it to the Spiritual City. 

This apotheosis of ahad is witnessed by 
Percivale, who is the relater of the whole story : 
the description is ber: a. beautiful with all 
the beauties peculiar to Tennyson. 

Linked with many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the Sphons 

And G fled along them Bridge by bridge, 

And every bridge, as quickly as he crost, 

Sprang into fire and vanished, though I yearned 

0 follow ; and thrice above him all the heavens 

Opened and blazed with thunder, such as seemed 

tings of all the Sons of God: and first 

At once I saw him far on the great sea, 

In silver shining armour starry clear, 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung, 

Clothed in white samite, or a luminous cloud, 

And when the heavens and blazed agai 

Roaring, I saw him silver star— 

And had he set the sail, or had the boat 

Become a living creature clad with wings ? 

Then in a moment, when they blazed again, 

Opening I saw the least of little stars 

Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star 

I saw the spiritual city, and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one 1— 

No r, though the goal 

Strike from the sea ; and from the star there shot 

A rose-red kle to the city, and there 

Dwelt ; and I knew it was the Holy Grail. 


Readers of Tennyson will recognise here some of 
the familiar master-touches, wy | his peculiar 
power of calling up the image of an object vanishing 
into distance. It is beautifully employed in the 
old poem of Sir Galahad— 

As down dark tides the sli 

And star-like mingles the 

The other experiences of Sir Percivale are y 
conceived and beautifully told, such as the vision 
of pleasant and goodly things, which crumble into 
dust as he approaches, until he cries in his grief: 


Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself, 
And touch it, it will crumble into dust. 


Launcelot’s account is, perhaps, as it was meant 
to be, the climax of the whole : 


I burst the chain, I sprang into the boat : 

Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with me drove the moon and all the stars ; 

And the wind fell; and on the seventh night 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and, soaking up, 

Beheld the enchanted towers of Carbonek— 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, ‘ 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! There was none 

Stood near it but a lion on each side, 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full... . 
Up I climbed a thousand steps 

With pain: as in a dream I seemed to climb 

For ever: at the last I reached a door, 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard : 


Unchallenged, while you follow wandering fires 
quagmire ?’ 


* Glory and joy and honour to our Lord, 


are 


Journal, 


THE HOLY GRAIL AND OTHER POEMS. 


O yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

ail pailed in crimson samite, and around 

Great awful ae and wings and eyes, 
And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 
That which I saw, but what I saw was veiled 
And covered; and this quest was not for me. 


The story of Pelleas and Etarre depicts the next 
in the progress of decay. The outburst of 
enthusiasm has spent itself in the quest after the 
Holy Grail, but it has not left the order what it 
was before. and Percivale are missing— 
the former rapt up to heaven, the latter withdrawn 
to a monastery, and upon all the rest the inevit- 
able reaction has come. Etarre, a light of love one 
degree only superior to Vivien, comes to Arthur's 
court, and is crowned Queen of Beauty at the 
tournament, She disdains and repels Pelleas the 
boy-knight, innocent and strong, whose arm has 
won for her the prize, but yields herself to the 
caresses of Gawaine, who had undertaken to inspire 
her with love for Pelleas. The following burst of 
indignation is from the lips of Pelleas, on discover- 
ing the treachery : 
O towers so strong, 

Huge, solid, would that even while I gaze, 

The crash of earthquake shivering to your base 

Split you, and Hell burst up your harlot roofs 

Bellowing, and charred you through and through 


wi 
Black as the harlot’s heart—hollow as a skull. 
O noble vows! 
O great and sane and simple race of brutes, 
That own no lust, because “~~ have no law! 
For why should I have loved her to my shame? 
I loathe her as I loved her, to my shame 
I never loved her, I but lusted for her. 


From Percivale, now a holy man, he learns the 
report of Guinevere’s unfai ness, and in utter 
despair of any earthly goodness, rushes to the 
court of Arthur, and denounces, by silent looks, 
more oie than words, the guilty pair, Launcelot 
and Guinevere, in the presence of the knights. 


But Pelleas lifted up an eye so fierce, 

She quailed, and he hissing, ‘I have no sword,’ 
Sprang from the door into the dark. The Queen 
Looked hard upon her lover, he on her ; 

And each foresaw the dolorous day to be, 

And all talk died, as in a grove all song 

Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey ; 

And Modred thought, ‘The time is at hand ;’ 


a 2 hand, that is, for this conspiracy against 
the king. 

The Bogs of Guinevere, published in the Idylls 
the King, comes in at this _ of the series, and 
e whole concludes with The Passing of Arthur 
—the Morte @Arthur of thirty years ago—but 
enriched by a noble preface. There are two por- 
tions of this preface especially worthy of remark. 
One is the story of Gawaine’s Ghost, which visited 
Arthur in his sleep, and 


Past his ear 
Went shrilling ‘ Hollow, hollow all delight! 
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And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail.’ Farewell! there is an isle of rest for thee ; 
Then in my madness I essayed the door ; And I am blown along a wandering wind ; 
It gave; and through a —or a heat And hollow, hollow, hollow all hi 

_ As from a seventimes-heated I, And fainter onwards, like wild birds that change 
Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, Their season in the night, and wail their way 
With such a fierceness that I swooned away— — «ae to cloud, down the long wind the dream 


The other is the per of the battle-field, a 
wonderful picture of stillness and desolation—still- 
ness only made more appalling by the motion that 
does exist—namely, the motion of the waves 
among the corpses : 


Brake in to and fro 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tum ling the hallow helmets of the fallen, 


The preface to the whole epic is given us in this 
volume, and is called The: Coming of Arthur. 
The mysterious origin of the royal child, the 
doubts and difficulties about his title to allegiance, 
allegorising the infusion of the higher and immor- 
tal — into the lower nature of man, the 
rebellion of the flesh against the spirit, the com- 
mencement of the struggle of which the whole 
poem constitutes the history and the development. 

Of isolated beauties it is hard to speak where 
there are so many, but the admirers of Tennyson 
will admit with pleasure that his poetic eye is not 
dim, neither is his natural force of expression 
abated. The hand of the old master will be 
surely recognised not only in the longer quota- 
tions y given, but in such fragments as the 
yew-tree— 

a morn 
That puffed the tae smoke. 
The city walled, the spires 
Pricked with innumerable pinnacles into heaven. 
The sleeping damsels of Etarre, 
Their malice on the placid li 
Frozen by sweet sleep. er 

The ining poems in this book are Lucretius 
(an old friend), Golden Letter b pox Boccaccio), 
The Higher Pantheism, and a sequel to The Northern 
Farmer of 1864, called The Northern Farmer New 
Style. It is seldom that Mr Tennyson has to be 
reminded that the part is sometimes greater than 
the whole; yet he has, we think, illustrated the 
force of the saying in this continuation of his 
former successf ort. In the old style Northern 
Farmer we had an unconventional powerful treat- 
ment of a phase of character, rough and unattrac- 
tive, but not hackneyed and common-place. In 
this later continuation of the piece, we sink to the 
level of trite and everyday satire on the money- 
worship of coarse and uncultivated natures. Not 
but that there is a fine power of humour in 
parts of this continuation of the old poem, as for 
instance— 


Proputty, proputty ’s ivrything ’ere, an’, Sammy, 
I’m blest 

If it isn’t the saiime oop yonder for them as ’as its 
the best. 

’Tis ’n them as ’as money as breiiks into ’ouses an’ 


steiils, 
Them as’as coiits to their backs an’ taikes their 


Only the wan wave 
dead faces, 


regular meals ; 

Noi, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meil’s 
to be ’ad. 

is 


Hail, king! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 
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Our notice has extended to so great a length, that 
we are unable to include in it all the poems con- 
tained in the volume; nor are we able, as we 
should have wished to do, to make this completion 
of Mr Tennyson’s finest work the occasion of an 
analysis of his peculiar genius, and an investigation 
of his place among the poets of the age. the 
position of this epic of King Arthur and his Knights 
among the poems of Tennyson himself, we have no 
doubt, however, and we are confident that time 
will confirm the view which we have taken. 


WAITING IN THE CHURCH. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
PART AFTER LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER.’ 


Jacx’s wife had ‘come back to him from the 
grave’—from the grave beneath the coral tombs, 
down at the bottom of the Indian Sea. And 
another woman was waiting for him at the altar— 
waiting to become his wife. Mary was weeping at 
his feet-—weeping with the bitterness of a mysterious 
disappointment ; for how many thousands of miles 
had she come, longing for the glad smile of welcome 
with which her husband would rejoice over her 
when they two, who had seemed to be separated 
by life and death, should rush once more into each 
other’s arms! and how terribly sad was the grief 
that met her, in the place where gladness should 
have been! And Jenny, whose soul was filled 
with this man’s vows, was waiting, in a tempest of 
doubt, and hope, and fear, in the church yonder, 
wondering why he did not come to make her all 
his own. 

What was to be done? That question should 
have occurred to me at once; but my mind was 
— and for a while I could not think. 

'y '—dear, lost, wept-for Mary, safe again ; 
= home as by a miracle to Jack's arms! I 
could have wept with joy ; but that the thought of 
Cousin Jenny—my own dear heart, surrendered to 
him who now wanted none of her love—Cousin 
Jenny, dishonoured at the altar, widowed in her 
Virginity, most wretched in the very moment of 
her chief Ss force itself upon my mind.’ 

‘False to thee—miserably false to thee, Mary !’ 
said my poor brother, in a voice that was bro 
by the vehemence of his emotion. 

‘Nay, John, my husband! this is some fearful 
fancy of your own ; truest, dearest, most loving of 
husbands, I cannot believe thee false,’ said as sweet 
a voice us ever spoke to mortal ears. 

‘Do not ask me, Mary—do not speak to me! 
Ask Ned. He'll tell you what I dare not tell—all 
the horrible truth’ 

She turned to look at me, and something in my 
aspect frightened her, having more weight than 
his wild words. She sprang to her feet and seized 
me by the arm. 

‘Brother Ned, tell me what he means.’ 

How could I tell her? how tell that other 
woman what must be told, and told quickly ? 

But silence was worse than all we could have 
said, She turned her eyes from my face, back 
upon him, and then on me again. Phat lance 
twld her all. He was dressed for his aol ; 
and my attire was a witness stronger than words, 

I saw the terrible thought flash into her brain 
and grow in an instant to conviction, Her gentle 


face, suffused with loving tenderness a moment 
before, underwent a fiery transformation, aud, with 
a glare of angry, passionate, fearful jealousy, she 
turned upon him and cried: ‘You were going to 
be married again!’ 

Poor, wretched, terror-stricken Jack, whose 
features were convulsed with the tempest of 
remorse that shook his soul, rose to his feet, fell 
on his knees, clutched at her hand, which she drew 
away from him with a gesture that in its grand 
significance of outraged honour was punishment 
enough for worse sins than his—and then abased 
himself at her feet, clinging to her skirts, as one 
who sues for pardon which he cannot hope to gain. 

I could bear no more. I rushed from the room, 
and hurried—swiftly, but mechanically, as a man 
impelled to some strange task by a — beyond 
himself—back to the chesch. As I entered the 
porch, pale, disordered, with all the bewildering 
misery of my mind visible in my countenance, 
Cousin Jenny read some terrible calamity in my 
aspect, and, turning to my mother with a face as 
re. and stony as the marble tombs around her, 
whispered hoarsely : ‘ Mother, come away!’ 

‘Ned, what is it? Tell me—tell me, my boy— 
what fearful thing has happened?’ 

But I could only echo Jenny’s hollow whisper: 
‘Mother, come away !’ 

We were at home, Cousin Jenny had been left 
alone in her room, before I could tell what had 
happened. But when I found words to tell the 
truth to my mother, it seemed the wonders of the 
day were not at an end. 

*You foolish child! you almost frightened me 
to death. I thought he was killed. And that is 
all, is it? Come back? Of course she’s come 
back! The vexations of the world would not be 
complete without her; and, even if she had to 
come from her grave, it must needs be—she was 
born to spoil my hopes, and to make my poor boy 
wretched.’ 

That was all my mother said; and then she 
hurried away to attend to Cousin Jenny. I had 
just time to wonder how it was that Jenny had 
asked me no questions; and whether, by some 
strange intuition, she had learned the truth with- 
out my aid, when the two women came back to me 
together ; and Jenny, with a glorious smile over- 
mastering all her agony, and lighting up her face 
with the purest joy I ever saw expressed in mortal 
countenance, came up to me, and said: ‘O Ned! 
why did you not tell me at once? You don’t 
know what wicked things you made me think. I 
believed that Jack was false to me ; and now, when 
I learn the truth, there is nothing the matter at 
all, but that the woman he loved best has come to 
him in time to save both him and me from a great 
sin, and us all from a terrible misery.’ 

What could I do, but kiss this good, brave girl, 
as she stood, so beautiful, before me; and then 
hasten away to see whether the clouds were clear- 
ing as pleasantly from the sky over Jack and his 
wife. When I got to my lodgings, there was no 
sound to guide me, and I hesitated whether I 
should go into the room where I had left them, or 
not. e picture of Mary’s wrath was in my mind, 
and I had still some fear. I opened the door as 
gently as I could, and ventured to look in ; when— 
there were Jack and Mary, sitting hand-in-hand by 
the fireside, as pleasantly as if Jack’s heart 
never played truant, and neither shipwreck nor 


| 
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second love had ever come to separate them. 
Jack’s face was flushed with overflowing gladness, 
as I remembered it had often been in the merriest 
days of our boyhood ; and Mary’s eyes were 
bright with a quiet depth of joy that put all my 
fears to rest. When she saw me, she got up and 
came to meet me, took my hand in hers, and, with 
the prettiest blush of timid pride, she said: 
‘Brother Ned, don’t think me a virago, though 
you saw me in such a wicked passion.’ 

I told her, with a good deal of conscious blunder- 
ing, that I did not think her anything of the sort ; 
but—but I thought her—well, I thought her as 
much an angel as if she had been to heaven, and 
come back again to teach us miserable human 
beings how to be perfectly happy. And good 
reason I had to tell her so—if I had only known it. 

‘But tell me, Ned, what about dear Jenny ?’ she 
said; and then I saw, just for a moment, a shadow 
of that awful jealousy in her eyes that had blazed 
out on Jack an hour before. But it was only the 
ghost of that former look, which had died out with 
the sudden passion that could not long live cause- 
leasly in her gentle soul. 

I was trying to tell, in a collected fashion, all 
that had occurred, when who should walk into 
the room but Cousin Jenny herself, in her ordinary 
everyday dress, and looking no more like a bride 
than she had done before widower Jack came 
home! Close behind her marched my mother. So 
there were greetings and embracings, and all kinds 
of joyous exclamations; the three women were as 
loving and familiar within ten minutes as if they 
had been together all their lives; and there isn’t 
a credulous gossip in all Christendom who would 
have believed that Mary and Jenny had ever been 
rivals, or that my mother had ever said a word 
of Mary, save of most doting fondness. Jack and 
I were glad to slip away, and get rid of our blue 
coats and white waistcoats; and, as for him, he 
was so full of delight in the restoration of his wife, 
that I absolutely believe to this day that before 
another hour had passed he had forgotten all about 
the wedding that should have been, and could 
hardly have been persuaded that he had ever made 
love to anybody but Mary in all his life. Such— 
eo light of heart, so drooping in passing sorrow, 
so exuberant in native sunshine, so elastic of spirit 
—is my brother Jack. 

But how did ‘ Mrs Jack’ manage it ?—you want 
to know. How did Mary contrive to come back 
- Jack said) from her grave in the bottom of the 

ndian Ocean? Why, first of all, you see, there 
had been a little mistake about that affair. When 
Jack lost sight of the boat that carried his wife 
away from the ship’s side, it did not go down to 
the depths of the sea, but only down into an awful 
valley of water, between two enormous mountains 
of angry waves; and when it rose again in the 
darkness, a hundred —_ away from the Star of 
the East, no eye could penetrate the intervening 
gloom, and no voice could reach the ears of the 
terrified watchers. The good little boat gallantly 
held its own till morning broke and the billows 
began to subside; and, drifting northward, it 
stranded next day on as lonely a shore as ever gave 
timely succour to shipwrecked mariners—the coast 
of one of the Farquhar Islands. It was many 
weeks afterwards that a trader, driven far off the 
Madagascar coast, espied the signal which the sailors 
had hoisted on the highest peak of rock within 
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reach ; and then, when all were saved and carried 
to Tamatave, many weeks more elapsed before 
a passage could be had to Mauritius. Then 
the weary voyagers found their way to France ; an 
Mary, hurrying home, through the kindly aid of 
the consul at Bordeaux, thus come through 
to London before any news could reach us to 
repare us for a visitor who dropped upon us as 

m the skies. 

And now there is but little more totell. Brother 
Jack had to keep his time, and go back to India; 
and all our pressing persuasion failed to break 
Mary’s determination to go with him. When we 
urged that she wanted rest, she said : ‘What rest 
could I have if I lost sight of my runaway husband 
again? No, no; I shall be happy with him; and if, 
by the time we get back to India, I have not 
“a long sea-voyage,” the doctors must have 
scribed something which it is impossible for a poor 
patient to take’ 

So, our happy meeting was short, and the ‘fare- 
well’ came by far too soon ; but the tears that were 
shed at parting were not all sad. 

‘Brother Ned,’ said Mary, as we stood on the 
deck of the steamer at Soutien ton, and the order 
was given for the return to the shore—‘ Brother 
Ned, I don’t think dear Jenny will fret long for 
Jack ; and when you have found a husband for 
her, nobody will wish him more happiness than 
Jack’s wife. 

Then we were over the side, and the steamer 
was moving away ; and when we could no longer 
see them, or return their signals of adieu, mother 
forced a little laugh, and asked: ‘Does anybody 
here want to go to India?’ 

‘Not I, for one,’ said Cousin Jenny, drying her 
eyes at last. 

‘Nor I, for another,’ said I. 

And it is just as well that neither of us did; for 
after a while, when the year was nearly round 
again, I began to wonder whether I might have 
hopes of Cousin Jenny after all. Not that I 
mustered courage, even then, to run the risk of 
another rebuff, by asking any straightforward 
questions ; but I ventured one day to say to my 
mother: ‘Do you think that Jenny is still in the 
same mind about Jack, as she was before Mary 
arrived 

‘Well, upon my word, Ned, you are a fool!’ was 
the old lady’s emphatic reply. 

I should have preferred a more explicit answer, 
or, at all events, something in the way of enlighten- 
ment on the subject to which my question had 
referred ; but this I found it impossible to obtain 
from that quarter. So there was nothing for it 
but to appeal to Jenny herself; and this at last I 
mena to do, though in a somewhat roundabout 
way. I’m quite conscious that I did not deserve 
any success; but there are some things in this 
world that go by favour. No doubt I was a very 
stupid kind of confessor ; but, for all that, and in 
mercy and compassion for my manifold short- 
comings, Jenny made a full and clear confession, 
that was by no means terrible to hear. Orthodox 
vows were made, and sealed with a very agreeable 
formality. 

‘But, Ned, you are a terrible goose,’ said Jenny, 
‘or you wun have found it all out sooner. Why, 
how did you suppose I could think any more about 
Jack, after I saw what a slave he was to Mary ?— 
as indeed he ought to be, for she’s the dearest 
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creature that ever was; and I’m very glad she’s 
ing to be my sister-in-law, as well as yours. 
Besides, when I really came to understand myself, 
I found that I could never be content with a 
uarter of a heart, and that I was just intended to 
Shoot myself away on a dear, good, faithful goose 
Nell, well it all arranged, and I don’t want 
ell, well, it was on’t w 
to be any happier than Iam. All the preliminaries 
were settled a long time ago, and there was another 
visit to St John’s; on which occasion I had the 
satisfaction of appearing in the character of the 
brid m. There is a letter from India, announc- 
i e arrival of a junior Ned in Brother Jack’s 
b ow, as the baby-brother of ‘little Mary,’ who 
was born a year and a half ago; and the best ‘home 
news’ is that a junior Jack—a miniature edition of 
all my virtues and personal beauties, revised and 
corrected by ‘Mrs Ned’—better known in the 
family as ‘Cousin Jenny’—is at this moment 
crowing lustily in my wife’s arms. 
I’ve only two things to say of myself, by way 
os egotism in these I believe Mrs Ned 
ill agree: first, that, on the whole, I do not set 
up to be as clever or as worthy a person as my 
brother Jack ; but, secondly, that in one respect 
think myself more meritorious than even he—in 
that, when Cousin Jenny condescended to go to St 
John’s the second time, I certainly did not keep 
her ‘ Waiting in the Church.’ 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 
In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine.—Tennyson. 

‘Witt there be any children, I wonder, amon 
us a generation or two hence?’ sighed Housewife 
the other night, upon the occasion of his last 
juvenile party for the season ; and really, when I 
ooked about me, I could scarcely feel astonished 
at his inquiry. The room, indeed, was full of 
children in one sense, but in another there was 
not a child to be seen, It was an assemblage of 
little men and women. The dancing was as stately 
as a minuet; and each duodecimo dame had a card 
in which to set down her engagements. I heard 
one of them refuse a most gallant cavalier (in puce 
velvet and lace) her hand for the Lancers, upon the 
ground that it had been previously promised to 
another ; and yet she did not dance that set. 

‘And why, said I, ‘my little lady, did you not 
dance with that -ntleman ! I am sure he looked 


‘Good-natured ?—yes,’ returned she, shruggi 
her shoulders ; ‘but how po 
This young person was about eight years old. 

Mrs Housewife had empowered me to act as one 
of the masters of the ceremonies—she termed it 
‘helping her to keep order ;’ but any post of that 
kind would have been a perfect sinecure. ‘Romp- 
ing’ was as little likely to take place among these 


decorous Liliputians, as scalping or the actual | gen 


cautery. The least approach to it was regarded 

with ineffable disdain. Even awkwardness was 

visited with the utmost severity of remark by 
small ladies. 


‘He hangs upon one so,’ was the verdict 
on one young beau, who had just taken to ‘ stick- 
ups,’ looked like a clergyman in miniature. 


gst | gation from his 


eleven, upon the ground that he had danced with 
her twice y- 

‘ And are you so inconstant as all that?’ inquired 
I deferentially. 

‘No,’ said she frankly ; ‘I like him as well as 
any in the room. But I don’t like being laughed 
at; and le do laugh if one dances more than 
twice with the same person. 

She was actually afraid of ‘ being talked about !’ 
two little of six = seven 

ing conversation. ey t very friendly, 
and one expressed her hope that’ they should = 
more of one another. ‘ My sister yonder’ ee. 
to a damsel of eleven) ‘is at home eve ednes- 
day from three to seven. We should be so glad 
to see you.’ 

Instead of the indiscriminate rush which used to 
follow the announcement of supper when we were 


young, these dighified juveniles went down in | 


couples, dnd talkejl the same twaddle on the stairs 
which their seniors 
another whether they been lately to the 
theatre, or were going out of town. At the repast 
itself, it was thought vulgar to admire: as for 
bursting into applause at the sight of any gorgeous 
dainty, as youth was surely wont to do—to have 
given way to such an impulse would have been 
considered barbaric. On the other hand, deprecia- 
tory criticism was as freely exchanged as among 
the most fashionable 


to be my neighbour. He was prosecuting his 
attentions to a little golden-haired fairy 
other side of him in a most characteristic manner. 
Having inherited the faculty of analytical investi- 
t, he was taking the gilt 


off the conjurer’s tricks which had just been | 


performed up-stairs, and pe to his beloved 
object upon the text of the hollowness of thi 
in general. Presently he took up a highly orna- 
mented cracker, and in a loud and distinct voice 
—the very echo of his father’s lecture-room tone— 
observed : ‘These crackers were made at home.’ 

I saw the colour come into Mrs Housewife’s face 
when, on finding it did not explode, he added: 
‘Ah, I thought so.’ 

Another young gentleman of somewhat less 
tender age, who, it seemed to me, had had quite as 
much champagne as was good for him, was ceaseless 
in his importunities for port. 

* Port wine, I say!’— Port wine, will you ?’ were 
the observations he addressed to every waiter, with 
increasing irritation. 

Now, in his ignorance of the tastes of the rising 
generation, their host had provided no port wine, 
and the indignation of his very respectable butler 
at its being , rac in this public manner was 
a charming spectacle. I saw him growing redder 
and redder with each reiteration of the request, 
which he nevertheless affected to ignore. hen 
the little ladies retired from the table, some of the 
little gentlemen remained to discuss matters of 
interest, with their little legs as wide ai 
as they would go, and their little thumbs in the 
arm-holes of their waistcoats, and among others 
was my bacchanalian friend, as importunate as 
ever. “They have got no port at this house ; think 
of that !’ cried he. 

Then Housewife, wishing to discover the young 

mtleman’s reason for wanting port, as well per- 

ps as to remove this stigma from his character 


"i Another was rejected by a sweet little maiden of 


inquiring sedately of one | 


wh-up society. Professor 
Puzzleton’s son and heir, aged seven, happened © 


on the | 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


for hospitality, caused a bottle of the desired liquor 
to be brought. 

‘ Now, why were you so anxious for that wine, 
my young friend ?’ inquired he. 

‘Well, you see, I’ve had a deal of dancing ; and 
though your “Fizz”’ (by which he meant cham- 
pagne) ‘is well enough, there’s nothing like port 
wine to pick a fellow up.’ 

From subequent inquiries, I discovered that this 

tleman had but just arrived at his teens; he 
seen, as the novelists say, only thirteen 
summers ! 

Surely Housewife’s remark upon the probable 
extinction of the genus infans officinalis—the 
common child as it used to be—was not without 


good grounds. 

I am bound to add, however, that the rising 
generation are as sharp as needles ; gg 
their brain, forced into immature activity, 
soften at the period when it was wont to be- 
come well seasoned and mature; but at present 
their intelligence is acute. During the course of 
that evening, Professor Puzzleton entertained us 
with one of the very best conundrums that I ever 
heard in my life. It was one of that complicated 
kind, it is true, which excited the wrath of Sydney 
Smith, who deemed that a man should be hurried 
to execution without being permitted to explain 
the relation of his ‘third’ to his ‘fourth ;’ but it 
was excellent for all that. 

In my first my second sat ; 
My third and fourth I ate. 


The answer to which is like Columbus’s egg 
problem, very easy when we have learned what it 


1s. 

Insatiate. 

Our juveniles applauded it oneal, and 
quite appreciated it: but what was still more 
curious, when the Professor added as a pendant to 
the above, 

Under my first my second stood— 

I think you’ll own this quite as good, 
there was quite a roar of juvenile voices, that had 
all guessed right. 

Let us hope my grown-up readers have been 
equally sagacious, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


In the discussions that have taken place of late 
years about the exhaustion of our supplies of coal, 
logists have told us that if mines of enormous 
epth could be sunk, there would be found below 
the red sandstone, beds of coal far more extensive 
than any we are now working. This was tanta- 
lising information ; because the difficulty of diggin 
down to a depth of 1000 or 1500 y: ap 
insurmountable; and how could men live and 
work at such a depth? what would the tempera- 
ture be? and would it pay to haul the coal up? 
An approach has been made towards an answer to 
these queries in the Rose Bridge Colliery, near 
Wigan, Lancashire. Fourteen years ago, that mine 
was sunk down to the well-known ‘Cannel Seam,’ 
at a depth of 600 yards: the temperature was 
there found to be 72 degrees. In 1868, the pro- 
prietor determined to sink down to a seam named 


yards lower. In the risingly short period of 
14 months, this task was 
and the Rose Bridge Mine, 808 yards deep, is the 
deepest mine in Britain, if not in the world. The 
Arley coal is described as of ‘good thickness and 
quality ;’ and its temperature at the bottom of the 
mine is 93} degrees. The effects of this high 
temperature, and of the increased pressure at such 
a depth (2424 feet), are already felt in the increased 
cost of working the mine ; and it may be regarded 
as an experiment towards the solution of the 
im t question above referred to. If coal can 
be ‘got’ from such a depth at a profit, the geologists 
a | regard themselves as justified in their views 

speculations concerning the coal that lies yet 
deeper. The temperatures taken at different 
depths during the sinking of the Rose Bridge 
Mine, have been made the subject of a paper, 
which was communicated to the Royal Society by 
Mr E. Hull, Director of the Geological Survey of 


The Netherlands Society for the Promotion of 
Industry have announced that they will give a 
gold medal, worth 150 florins, and 300 florins in 
money, for the most practical method by which 
floating buoys may be made to light themselves up 
at night, and thus render a twofold service to 
mariners, 

American geologists are much interested in a 
discovery which has been made on the borders of 
the Mississippi below New Orleans. — the 
boring of an artesian well in search for petroleum, 
on a small island in Bayou Choupique, the oper- 
ators discovered a bed of pure sulphur more than 
one hundred feet in thickness, at a depth of five 
hundred and forty-three feet below the surface. 
The extent of the bed had not been ascertained ; 
but, judging from the local geology, it was believed 
to be enormous, and consequently to take a high 
| pees among the mineral resources of the state of 

uisiana. Sulphur is required for so many pur- 
poses in the arts, and particularly for the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid, that it will be of great 
advantage to commerce that Sicily should not be, 
as at present, the only place where a cargo of 
sulphur may be ber The spot where this 
newly discovered bed been struck is not more 
than ten miles from the sea, and this distance may 
perhaps be shortened by other borings. Hence, 
shipment should not be expensive. Moreover, 
above and below the sulphur, vast deposits of 

sum have been found; and from the ang. 
pa made there flows a copious stream 0 
water, with a saturated solution of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and a small quantity of 
um and common salt. 
riments on alloys of steel have been made 
by a Company near New York, in which alloys of 
romium were used with a view to produce an 
improved quality of steel for cutting-tools. When 
tempered at a low red heat, this ‘chrome steel’ is 
described as of excellent quality, with a very fine 
grain: it will also bear a great deal of twist with- 
out breaking. We are informed of an experiment 
in which a two feet long and one and a half 
inches square was twisted cold, until the lever had 
made three revolutions, that the bar was then bent 
into an oval form until the ends touched, not only 


of injury. The quality appeared p: 


the ‘Arley Seam,’ which was known to lie 200 


without breaking, but without shewing any si 
‘the 
same as before the twisting and bending. From 
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this it will be seen that ‘chrome steel’ 

extraordinary ies: its quality is uniform 
and it behaves while being heated, forged, and 
= in a way hitherto unobserved in ordinary 


stee 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers have 
been considering the subject of canal navigation ; 
and the undeserved neglect into which is have 
fallen was commented upon at their meeting. Al- 
though there is more water to dispose of for inland 
navigation in England than in most continental 
countries, our canals remain practically in the same 
state in which they were left by Brindley eighty 
years ago. Owing to the rapid spread of railways, 
it has not been thought worth while to improve 
canals, and yet it can be shewn that for slow and 
heavy traffic canals may compete advantageously 
with railways. The method of towing is of course 
the important consideration ; and the plan which 
has been successfully used in Holland and Belgium 
was brought before the meeting above mentioned. 
A wire rope is laid in the bed of the river or canal 
from end to end, and is anchored only at the two 
extremities: an engine fixed on a steam-tug takes 
hold of the rope by means of a clip drum, round 
which the rope is The drum when put in 
motion by the engine winds itself along the rope, 
and at the same time tows the barge or barges to 
which the tug is attached. That is the method, 
with a special contrivance for passing locks, while 
the rope, as the tug moves on, falls back to its place 
at the bottom of the water. 

Mr Balfour Stewart, Director of the Observatory 
at Kew, is of opinion, as set forth in a paper read 
at the Royal Astronomical Society, that aurore 
and the phenomenon known as ‘zodiacal light’ are 

roduced by the influence of terrestrial magnetism. 
t is not the first time that those marvellous 
appearances in the sky have been accounted for by 
an electrical theory ; but as the true eae 
has not yet penny they natural philosophers may 
still exercise their ingenuity upon it. In experi- 
ments on magnetism, a difference of effect is pro- 
duced according as the conductors are fixed or 
movable. Mr Stewart shews that the anti-trade- 
winds may be the moving conductors; that as they 
— rapidly over the lines of the earth’s magnetic 
orce, ~ become the vehicles of an electric 
current. In this state they coruscate, and appear 
as if lighted up, behaving in this particular as 
attenuated do when they conduct electricity. 
This would account also for the zodiacal light. It 
is known, moreover, that the earth’s magnetism is 
liable to great and sudden fluctuations about the 
time of the equinoxes. Mr Stewart suggests that 
these are an effect of the reaction of the moving 
currents above referred to; and hence that an 
aurora occasioned by those currents would indicate 


’achange of weather. The question hereby raised 


is au obscure and difficult one; but it will bear 
discussion, and we willingly assist in making 
known the pool 1 conclusions in a popular form. 
Dr W. Pole, F.R.S., has published a short treatise, 
in which he endeavours to bring the theory of 
probabilities within popular comprehension. The 
science, as he remarks, has never been a popular 
one, for the reason that the mind does not easily 
grasp the peculiar and exceptional style of reason- 
on which it is found Other branches of 
philosophy, which really are deeper, offer to the 
unlearned a more intelligible appearance. Light, 


heat, electricity, mechanics, chemistry, astronom 
nature of which involve nothing at variance with 
our usual notions of possibility ; but the idea of 
defining laws to regulate the action of pure chance, 
is one against which the mind naturally rebels, 
Tell a man that the distance from the earth to the 
moon is known, and he has but little difficulty in 
conceiving that a method may exist by which it 
can be more or less accurately measured ; but tell 
him that a card drawn from a pack ten thousand 
times at random will turn up ace of spades 192 
times, and he is He can form no notion 
of the law of chances by which this result is pro- 
duced, and he refers it to a trick. But the action 
of chance in such a case ts reducible to law, and 
may be predicted with a remarkable approach to 
, and this is what Mr Pole endeavours to 
shew. 

Mr R. Brown, of the G hical Society, who 
has travelled much in North-west 
in a paper On the Geographical Distribution of the 
Conifere, published by the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, that temperature is not so important in 
the growth of coniferae as moisture. This is the 
all-important element, he remarks, in the growth 
of forests ; the great steppes of Asia and prairies of 
America being alinost entirely due to the absence 
of sufficient moisture for the proper growth of 
timber. Trees require at least from fifteen to six- 
teen inches of rain during the growing season. 
The dense forests, for instance, of the western slo 
of the Cascade Mountains are wholly due to the 
abundant rains of that region. But in Southern 
California, where the annual rainfall is but eight 
and a half inches, large districts are treeless. Mr 
Brown compares this with Sitka, in the newl 
acquired territory of Alaska, where the yearly fall 
is a deluge of seven feet and a half! 


ATTEMPTS ON HORACE, 
BY W. G. ¢. 
1. ‘ Pusicos odi, puer, apparatus.’— Ode i. 33. 
No, no, John ; I will not incur the expense ; 
I hate giving money for bouquets of flowers ; 
As for ‘gathering wild ones’—on such a pretence, 
If you go, you’ll be absent, when wanted, for hours. 
Why place on the table what’s not good to eat ? 
But if a man’s button-hole wants decorating, 
A pansy for mine, as the host, will be neat, 
And be quite smart enough for your own as you’re 
waiting. 
ut. ‘Tyrrhena regum progenies.’— Ode ili. 29. 
Mecenas, old boy—though descended from kings, 
You will dine with a fellow born ever so base, 
If he gives a good dinner—there’s lots of nice things 
Awaiting you here at my little place. 
There’s a few bottles left of your favourite wine, 
The famous old vintage of 60 B.c.; 
In the garden are roses uncommonly fine ; 
And I’ve bought you some hair-oil as good as can be. 
Do not judge, by this list, of the state of my larder : 
If verse were as pliant a medium as prose is, 
I would send a menu; for what fate can be harder 
Than to find one consisting of hair-oil and roses ? 
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